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NED BIGGINS’ BIRTHDAY PARTY: 


vane Or, More about Nora MoDerwent’s Skates. 
Part I1.—Concluded. 
The prettiest sight that was to be seen in Cherryville 
as Hattie Biggins, dressed for a skating party. 
[do not suppose any girl among my readers will for- 
. rive me if I fail to tell exactly what she wore upon this 
jay, when the famous gathering, talked of by all the 


1g. voung people for so many weeks, was to come off on 
ne clear, sparkling ice of Otter Creek. 
OVER Well, Hattie had on .a short blue dress, trimmed 
THE PR. ound the gored skirt with a band of ermine, a tight- 
ESS. jtting sacque of the same material, trimmed with fur to 
Meats, match, a blue velvet cap, with a long white ostrich 
without [Meather, blue and white plaid gaiters, and the most ele- 
aut pair of skates to be found in the city of Boston. 
pookin The blue of the velvet cap—a true Marie Louise blue 
3 bins was not one shade bluer than her eyes; and I had al- 
ing each Myost said the white of the ermine was no whiter than 
— per skin; Dut that would have been a very foolish com- 
y Dollar Mparison, for her flesh was not white at all, only delicate 
- phell-colored, making you think at once of those exqui- 
ie shades which only the depths of the ocean can 
n siaes= paint. 
Hattie was a beauty, then? Well, yes, I am almost 
3 aton, cry to confess it, for beauties are so seldom any thing 
aia ore; and for her looks, even in her skating dress, 
ney were the very least of all my Hattie’s excellences. 
ss me tell you, under the dress, behind the blue eyes, 
PILL, Midden by the clear, transparent skin, there lies what 


akes the only true beauty, and that, I am sure when 
8. vou have heard my story, you will all confess Hattie 
Riggins had. 




























































Neuralgs [This skating party was to be on a double holiday, for 
enty-four Mt was not only Saturday afternoon, but it was Ned 
email biggins’ birthday. He was fourteen years old, and of 
wurse thought himself quite a young man. 
It was not a pleasant time to have a birthday, this 
a genera! fmpecond week in January, but then, you see, Ned hadn’t 
ecting the Many voice in the matter, and couldn’t have helped it if 
at the tt Mihe would; so nothing was left but to make the most of 
very Tare HA. and that, since he has been big enough to form his 
rst degre faPWn plans, { can assure you he always does. 
To-day was to be a great “‘jollification.” Never was 
TY. ie ice in such splendid condition for skating. The 
- gurvest fpLOW had only come in small quantities at a time, so 
| approval Mit could be easily cleared off, and one or two “real 
arp pinches,” as they called them in Cherryville, had 
rozen the shallow river, without giving it any time 
o think about it, down to the depth of eighteen inches. 
and med HJ: was so transparent the only wonder was you couldn’t 
ve the fishes as you looked through. You could see 
teint ¢ stones, and the logs which had drifted from the 
ut Street BB ountains and got wedged in between them. 
This condition of Otter Creek was the crowning bless- 
rice, 9158 Imes of Ned’s fourteen years, he thought; this, and all 
le advantages which it offered for carrying out his 
Joston. felis. 
———-e= @@ A tent on the ice, a fire in it,a handsome supper 
). ble spread around the tire, and a large party to enjoy 
» Lowe —this was the programme. 
There was hardly a morning for the whole winter 
oe hen the sky was so cloudless and the sun so bright. 
6-20" seemed to Hattie, who, strange as it may seem, loved 
ed fondly, as if every thing out of doors was as proud 
oOo d glad as she was to think Ned was fourteen years 
‘abowsssfe’ Why, the very trees were hung all over with dia- 
nd inte mPONdS, and as for the snow, “‘it sparkled as if little 
mderful uns Were blazing way down beneath it—to—to China,” 
T* Battie thought, With a happy little laugh. 
ener F - two o'clock the party began to gather on the ice. 
vith Kine € tent had been erected early in the morning, and 
ey "BR smoke came curling out of the long pipe which 
Sod up through the centre, wreathing itself in all 
other rene} Auner of pretty, fantastic forms above it, “like,” Hat- 
s and Cf Said again, “like the wings of bevies of angels, come 
7-4" PWD to keep Ned’s birthday with us.” 
ae Carious eyes all over Cherryville watched the prepa- 
ab mbt se Saw farmer Biggins’ big team, driven by Tom 
ever kn ‘van, go up and down, down and up times enough 
ely diffe O have victualled an army;’’ and as for Lightfoot, I 
at while n sure he would be sorry if Ned had a birthday every 
ves, te there was no rest to the soles of his white feet, 
the sufté cio gray daylight until the village clock 
yuld ree : 
— CEB By half past two not an invited guest was missing; 
&e. It¥ t though many a mother had been teased and worried 
ested Ae ~ children for new, showy ontfits for the occasion, 
i on by saying, there wasn’t a prettier sight there 
5 FOR our own Hattie Biggins, and there wasn’t a proud- 











pater in all Cherryville, or, indeed, anywhere in 
rica, than Ned when he came leading her on to the 
» from out th 


eir tent, to meet and welcome the com- 
E fests, 


Fred Means 



































~pohey would have given his only five-dollar 
* € In a minute if he could have called her “‘sis- 
4 T held her hand as Ned did; so he makes a very 
oe that he will skate with her longer and 
a. an any other “young gentleman” on the ice— 
H be c which, as Hattie is rather fond of Fred, he 
~~ very likely to keep. 

had made a plan by which, it was his intention, 


¥ thing should be Strictly carried out; but who 






































































THE BIRTHDAY PARTY 


cares for plans when young people are thrown infor- 
mally together to have a good time? Not these Cher- 
ryvillers. Ned’s plan was topsy turvy before the first 
half hour was over, and all his guests were flying hith- 
er and thither over the ice, without any reference to 
any other than “their own sweet wills.” 

I think this made Ned Biggins cross. At any rate, 
he was not quite as happy as he expected to be, when 
out from a cover of low underbrush that grew close 
upon the margin of the river, stole a queer little figure 
down upon the ice. 

It was a small Irish girl, with an old blanket shawl 
put over her neck and head, then drawn down tight 
and tied in two great knots around her waist. In her 
hands she held a pair of large skates, with bits of ropes 
dangling down from them and trailing after her, as she 
took a few steps on the ice. 

“There comes a new guest,” shouted Bill Treat, who 
was among the first to see her. “I say, Ned Biggins, 
when did you send her your cards?” 

“The morning before I sent you yours,” answered 
Ned, and then there came a peal of laughter. Ned was 
host, you know, on this day, and had aright to be 
laughed at. 

“Go and receive her, then. 
shy ?” 

“Come on,” and acting by a simultaneous im- 
pulse, as is so common among happy young people, 
the brilliant company swept down towards the little 
new comer. 

The child’s back was turned towards them and she 
did not see the movement; she was sitting down flat 
upon the ice, trying to tie the old ropes round some big 
boots, for her feet were so small within them it was lit- 
erally the boots that seemed to afford the only thing to 
tie to. 

If she could have seen them coming, how she would 
have enjoyed it, for the eyes under the tangled mass of 
hair which the old shawl pressed down upon them, 
were of the kind that loved to look at any thing beauti- 
ful or full of life, and pictures of these the young peo- 
ple made as they came gliding on, straight towards 
her. 

The first to come opposite, then wheel up before the 
child, were Fred Means and Hattie Biggins. 

“Don’t let us annoy her,” said Hattie, thoughtfully. 
“If she is busy we will pass on.” 7 

“Hollo!” cried Fred; but a look from Hattie silenced 
him, not, however, before the child had looked up, and 


Don’t you see she’s 


with a shy, frightened glance, swung herself round | 


with her back to them once more. 

Then came a laugh from the merry crowd, but it was 
not unkindly, and so the eyes under the hair took 
courage, and peeped back at them from a little loop- 
hole left by knots of the shawl, the mouth laughing 
too. 

“Let's make a ring round her and hem her in,” 
shouted Ned, and so they all joined hands and com- 
pletely surrounded the child. 

What a gay circle it was! The little prisoner forgot 
to be frightened, it was so very, very lovely, but sat 
looking from one to another, as if she were only a par- 
ticipator in their fun. 

“Now press in,” said the lord of the feast; but just 
as they were closing up their ranks the child looked full 
upon him and he knew her in a moment. It was Nora 
McDerwent, and the skates she held in her hand were 
those for the purchase of which he had driven his 
hard, cruel bargain. 

Ned never could tell how it was, but as if some new, 
strange power had taken possession of him, all the morn- 
ings of the past two months seemed to rise suddenly 
before him. He saw Nora’s face, as it had come be- 
tween him and the lizht on that first day at the stable 
door; he saw it through each successive day, sometimes 
very red, as if the frost had touchea it, sometimes pale 





and the lips wide parted, panting for the laboring 
breath. Hesaw the look of disappointment, nay, more, 
of passionate grief which had made him so uncomfort- 
able on the day when he gave her the first old skate, 
and then the subdued, hurt face which was always 
there, let the weather be what it would—but without 
the smile and the cheery word that he had found be- 
fore. 

Ned had been glad when the month was over. He 
had begun to have a dread almost as great of seeing 
that face, with the heart gone out of it, as he had of the 
labor of bringing the water for his horse—almost, but 
not quite; his tifhe had not fully come yet. 

Now here it was again, and it was only yesterday 
that the second month was completed, and he thought 
he was rid 0’ it <orever. 

In the tiu.e during which all this was recurring to 
him he had stopped short, and by so doing had thrown 
the whole party into confusion. Now he took imme- 
diate advantage of it to break up the ring. 

“Hold on,” he said, his voice trembling with éager- 
ness and dismay. ‘Don’t let’s bother. Leave her 
alone. Come, let’s see who will be first at the tent 
door;” and winged with fear lest Nora should recognize 
him and tell the whole story, he started back at a pace 
with which none could compete. 

As ready to go one way as another, the party all fol- 
lowed, shouting and laughing as they went—all but 
Hattie, who lingered to speak just one kind word to 
the child. 

“Have you ever been on the ice before?” she asked. 

“No, ma’am;” and Nora looked up in her face rever- 
ently. She had seen her many times, but never when 
she looked so very, very beautiful as now. She was 
taking a picture of every part of her, even down to the 
silver tip of her handsome skates. 

“You must be careful not to fall. Your skates are 
hardly made for such tiny feet as you must have.” 

Nora threw a part of her dress over her old boots; 
she could not have Hattie see them. “O, if they 
were silver, or gold, or some such beautiful thing, just 
now, only now, while she stood looking at her!”’? Nora 
wished, in a confused, troubled way. 

Hattie saw the expression and feared she was annoy- 
ing her; so, with one of her bright, beaming smiles, 
she turned away after her young friends. 

Nora sat and watched her for a long time; then, sud- 
denly remembering why she had come, she began work- 
ing vigorously at the bits of ropes, until the skates were 
tied, in a curteus manner, quite firmly about the 
boots. 

“Where there is a will there isa way.” It took a 
pretty firm will to make the way, but it did at last, and 
by the time the sport of the party brought them again 
near her, Nora was on her skates, moving about on the 
ice in a manner not at all to be despised, considering 
the obstacles with which she had to contend. 

Once more she became the object of attention; but 
now Ned did his best to divert it from her. He might 
have succeeded again but for an accident which at once 
drew forth their sympathy. 

Nora, frightened at their approach, had moved with 
less caution than usual, and falling upon the ice on the 
back of her head, had received so severe a blow as to 
render her senseless. 

It was Hattie who reached her first, lifted her head 
tenderly, untied the tight-drawn knots of the shawl 
and with a care and skill far beyond her years, put up 
the tangled hair, searching for the wound which she 
thought must ere. 

All.this time Nora’s small face was deadly pale, and 
no breath coming to give to it the least look of life, the 
children, terror struck, began to shrink back from her, 
and to whisper among themselves that she was dead. 

“Let’s take her to the tent,” said Fred Means, who 
had never left Hattie’s side, but stood valiantly by, 





her. 

“TI say you won’t,” growled Ned. “Let her alone. I 
don’t see any use in making such a fuss about that 
beggar child. You just leave her to herself and she’ll 
be on her feet in less than no time} see if she isn’t.” 

The young people drew away from him a little; there 
was something hard and cruel in his tone which an- 
noyed them; but Alice Rand spoke out bravely : 

“For shame, Ned Biggins! Fred is right. Let’s care 
ry her to the tent, and then go for Dr. Chase.” 

So the boldest of them lifted her gently between them, 
and it was a strange but a touching sight to see the gay 
young party moving on their skates, slowly and tender- 
ly, toward the tent, Nora’s torn dress and big boots, 
with the old rope-tied skates, in their midst. 

The blow must have been a severe one, for though 
Nora gave signs of life before reaching the tent, she did 
not recover sufficient consciousness to speak until she 
had been for some minutes laid beside the warm fire, 
one little girl after another performing the part of 
nurse, as with her life their courage returned to them. 

In her half unconscious state Nora recognized Ned, 
and now his punishment for his cruelty to her began; 
let me take back that word began—it commenced from 
the very first moment in which he had resolved to cheat 
her; indeed, I should not wonder if it bégan farther 
back than that, if it was when he first gave way to his 
indolence, and not only disobeyed his father’s command 
that he should do the work himself, but pampered the 
evil habit which, if to-day’s mortification is not his 
cure, will be his life-long ruin. 

No sooner now did Nora see Ned, than, half rising on 
her elbow, she said,— 

“Here’s the water. I spilt part of it, but I’ll go 
again. Don’t take away my other skate. I’ll go just 
as soon,” and the head dropped, but she still went on, 
muttering as if to herself, ““['1l go as soon as my head 
don’t ache—and father Tom has given me an old rope; 
but he says you’ve cheated me—and—and he’ll thrash 
you some day. I’m so glad,” and the pale face was 
distorted with a look, half smile and half frown, very 
painful to see. . 

“What does she mean?” asked Fred, “is she crazy ?” 

“1 shouldn’t wonder,” answered Ned, trying a coarse 
laugh; “crazy or drunk.” 

But Hattie recognized the old skates, and with a 
quickness which her knowledge of the faults in her 
brother’s character had given her, she understood 
enough of the transaction to be sure Ned had done 
some very mean thing; and yet, as I have said, Hattie 
loved him. 

With burning cheeks and a sudden pain at her heart, 
bending closely over Nora, she whispered,— 

“There now, be still, that’s a good little girl, I will 
give you some handsome new skates, and teach you how 
to use them, only don’t blame Ned; he is my brother.” 

And Nora, as she listened to the words, had an idea 
that one of those angels she sometimes heard in her 
dreams, was whispering to her, so she shut her eyes and 
mouth, and put her hand over her lips to enforce their 
silence. 

“T am going home,” said Aiice Rand. ‘Come, girls,” 
and she cast angry glances at Ned, who stood still and 
defiant, looking as if he would like to revenge himself, 
and not speaking a word as he heard her threat. 

“So am I,” “and I,” “and I,” said one after another. 
“T only accept invitations to yentlemen’s birthday par- 
ties,” said Ruth Nathan, with a toss of her long curls. 

“Hold on, girls,” said Fred Means, “let’s hear the 
story before we condemn. Now, Ned, my man, out 
with it; what is it about the water, and the skates, and 
the old ropes, and father Tom and the thrashing?” 

But Ned turned upon his heels and sid not a word. 
With all his other faults he was not a liar, and he would 
not, even to save himself, say that which was not true; 
so he stood there by the door of his tent, silent and sul- 
len, and saw his guests leave him, with an ugly, angry 
frown on his brow. 

When Dr. Chase came and looked at the skates and 
the boots that held them, he said his only wonder was 
there was nota concussion of the skull from a fall occa- 
sioned by such improper skates, and he openly and 
forcibly expressed his surprise and disapprobation at 
any child being allowed to come upon the ice thus pre- 
pared. : 

Ned listened to every word he said, as if he had been 
pronouncing his doom. It was a hard lesson, roughly 
but thoroughly administered, and if in the future Ned 
gives way to indolence, or allows the love of it to lead 
him into any more serious faults, it certainly will not 
be for want of a timely and sufficient warning of its 
evil consequences. 

My young readers, you very well know the old adage, 
that the love of money is the root of all evil. This 
applies well to grown people, but for the young, it is 
far oftener the love of ease which is the root of all 
evil. Don’t be lazy; if you ever incline tu beso, remem 
ber this story of Nora McDerwent’s skates and Ned 
Biggins’ spoilt birthday party. 

A week after, Nora was on the ice, better and hap- 
pier than ever, for Hattie Biggins was her firm friend. 
She wor: a nice new hood, a warm skating jacket Hattie 
had outgrown, some pretty well fitting skates strapped 
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over thick new boots, red mittens,—indeed, if I should 
tell you half the good luck which came to the little or- 
phan, you would begin to think the blessings of the 
poor Dreadnaught passengers had been granted tenfold 
to John and Nora McDerwent’s child. 

Ce Ee 

For the Companion. 
WHAT I SAW AT UNCLE’S. 

Uncle, Billy Button and I started one morning last 
autumn for Canterbury, to visit the Shakers. 

This was not a novelty for me, as my home is near 
Enfield, where there is a large family of these queer 
people, and I often go there with visitors, who enjoy a 
peep at their eccentric life, and like to try their famous 
apple-sauce and cheese, and carry away as mementoes 
papers of preserved flag-root and those hard little pin- 
cushions and needle-books so eminently Shakery in 
their style. 

A Shaker community is the same stereotyped thing, 
wherever it may be, I fancy, and as we drove into the 
shady street, the same yellow houses and wonderful 
barns, the same gardens that I had been over so many 
times seemed to meet my eye. 

We stopped at the “office,” as I had always done, and 
there were the same mats on the steps, and the same 
immaculate broom, hung on the same yellow peg at 
the side of the door, accompanied by the stern injunc- 
tion, in large, prim letters, “Wipe your feet carefully be- 
fore entering.” 

When welcomed indoors, I noticed the same high- 
backed chairs, which the elders occasionally tip gently 
against the wall; the same unearthly neatness, which 
pervades and stiffens the very air, and sets me to think- 
ing of my upper burean drawer in a way that is not 
pleasant. 

I should freeze to live in such a neat place, and lose 


please you; but you get very tired, sometimes, showing 
every thing to strangers.” 

“Yes, we do, but we ought not to dislike our duty. 
Would thee like to see the barn?” 

Of course I wanted to see the barn, and'go all over it, 
for Shaker barns I can find no fault with. 

It is built on an elevation of ground, in such an in- 
genious way that, after climbing up three flights of 
stairs, you are astonished on sliding back the door for 
the view, which you think must be fine, to find yourself 
looking out on level ground, a short, inclined walk 
leading from the door to the road. This is very con- 
venient, as the brothergcan thus drive into the loft of 
the barn to deposit their hay and grain. 

The stables are very nicely arranged, and the cows 
are particularly well treated. They are taken care of 
by the girls, and over each stall is placed the name of 
these pets of the young girls, who, having no sports and 
few to love, think much of their honest, homely favor- 
ites. Some of the names are quite pretty—Empress, 
Daisy, Beauty, Velvet; others less romantic, as Fill- 
pail, Cream-pot, Brindle, Root, &c. 

After the barn had been thoroughly explored, Asenath 
took me to the scene of her daily labors, the school- 
room, and told me that she had taught¢here summer 
and winter for several years. 

The room was very neat and comfortable, fitted up 
with those pretty, convenient chairs and desks of cher- 
ry wood, now so generally used. Maps, mottoes and 
blackboards covered the walls. 

There was no school in session just then, the summer 
term having closed. The girls only study in the sum- 
mer, as the boys assist in the farm work. But I have 
been into their schools and can testify that the teaching 
and recitations are very creditable. Asenath told me of 
her plans to interest and instruct her pupils; among 
others, that ofseallowing each boy or girl to ask oue 





all my spirits. The very furniture is affected by this 
forlorn primness. Do not all the chairs, and tables, and 
bureaus labor under a perpetual jaundice? and any one 
can see that those stiffly starched, primly creased mus- 
lin curtains‘are suffering from the “blues.” 

I like the charming confusion of a sitting-room or 
“mother’s chamber” in some happy home, where books, 
and birds, and plants, and sewing, and pictures, and 
playthings, and above all the life-giving sunshine can 
be found. 

One’s whole life is the happier and better for the re- 
meimbrance of such a room, but these dark, cheerless, 
elegant parlors, where children and sunshine are ex- 
cluded, seem to be almost as forbidding as the realms 
of Shakerdum. 

But I am telling a story, and must not ramble off into 
criticism. 

Uncle went at once to see the sick, who are kept by 
themselves in another house, and have an excellent 
nurse devoted to them, while | was lett alone to rest. 

The only worldly and unnecessary thing I saw, was a 
lovking-ylass; that should be discarded at once. It 
secmns much more calculated to exert an evil influence 
than a pleasant picture, which they do not allow, ora 
bunch of tlowers, which have no other recommendation 
(poor things) than their own bright beauty and fra- 
grance. 

Doii’t you suppose any of those comely Shaker mai- 
dens, comely in spite of their beauty-destroying garb, 
ever dream over what might be, as they give a hurried 
glance into that mirror. 

But some maxims hanging near the glass may coun- 
teract all the bad effect of that, as they are certainly 
good us they are concise. 

“Do all the good you can, 
In all the ways you can, 

‘Lo all the people you can, 
At all the mes you can.” 

On the table lay a Bible and a book containing the 
creed of the Shakers. Let me copy a few verses tor you, 


from some poetry I found there, as an answer to the 
question often asked, What do the Shakers believe ?— 


de. icated to those “who speak evil of the things they 
know not, or listen with pleasure to the tales of others.”’ 


“In answer, then, to your request, 
We say we have our sins contessed; 
And in one taith we all agree 

‘That trom all sin we will ve tree, 


“We ever stand in open view, 
And can hide nothing that we do, 
As all our actions, day and night, 
Are tree and open to the light; 
Our contidence no man can crush, 
Or put a Shaker to the blush. 


“We're all industrious, young and old; 
But lying tongues have often told 

That shakers are in bondage held, 

And their hard labor is compelled ; 

But truth must say that nothing binds 
But living taith and willing minds; 
And yet the church can never own 

An idle slug or lazy drone. 


“We meet on every Sabbath day, 
And unto God our homage pay ; 

In silent prayer sometimes we kneel, 
Or sing, or speak, just as we feel; 
And, as salvation we possess, 

Our joy and gladness to express, 

We dance, each like a living spark, 
As David danced before the ark, 


«As streams do from their fountains flow, 
And as we reap just what we sow, 

We clearly see by tixed laws 

That all effects are like their cause; 

So we believ.: all souls are free, 

To make their choice what they shall be, 
And as we choose we run our race, 

Till each attain their proper place, 

In plainer terms we bring it out, 

That we do know beyond a doubt, 

That those who in the flesh remain 

True happiness can never gain; 

While such as from all lust are free, 
With God and Christ they ever be.” 


You see their creed excludes all other sects from 
heaven, but their standard of morality is pure and 


high. 


But here comes the eldress, and with her a bright- 


faced, black-eyed young woman, Asenath by name. 
“Would thee like to walk?” said Asenath. 


“Thank you; yes,” I replied, and donning hat and 


Shaker bonnet we went into the garden. 


“Your vegetables look well,” I said, running my eyes 


over the beds. 


“[ like the way in which thee speaks,” said Asenath 


“most persons who come here make a great fuss, and 
praise every thing—our cheese, our cows, our cabbages. | While I sat looking at him an old colored woman got 
We do not be- 


Why can’t they say what they mean? 
lieve them, or like them half so well for it.” 


“Their motives are good, Asenath; they want to 


question on Saturday morning, about any thing that 
had puzzled them during the week. 
“What sort of questiops do they bring up?” I asked. 
“T will tell thee one which amused me. A little girl 
rose and said she should like to know where to find the 
State of Matrimony. 
“She had heard the sisters talk about it, and she had 
looked over the whole map, but couldn’t find it any 
where.” 
Isn’t that comical? I wish I could have heard 
Asenath’s explanation. Matrimony is certainly one of 
the United States, and ought to be put down as such. 
I noticed Frederika Bremer’s works in a bookcase 
when I returned to the house, and they told me she had 
visited them, when in this country, and written about 
their mode of life. 
They did not seem entirely pleased with her opinion 
of them, though it was complimentary in the main. 
What would they think of Dr. Holland’s talk on the 
Shakers, in his ‘Lessons in Life?’ Do you remember 
it? He says he has every reason to believe that God 
loves Shakers, but he does not think He admires them. 
“A woman has no business to dress herself as if she 
were a hitching post,” and both brethren and sisters 
looked to him “like faded wax figures in prison uni- 
form.” I must quote one or two sentences entire: 
“God admires clouds, I doubt not, when painted by 
the setting sun, and stars flashing in the heavens, and 
the flowers of myriad hues that are scattered over the 
earth, but if these are objects of His special admiration, 
as they are of ours, What can He think ofa drab Shaker 
bonnet? Whatcan He think when man and woman, 
the glory and crown of His creation, are entirely over- 
topped and thrown into the shade by birds, and bees, 
and Wossoms, and go poking around the world in unex- 
ampled and ingeniously contrived ugliness?” 
N. P. Willis, who, you know, could write beautifully 
on nothing, has left us a very Willis y sketch of these 
people. “They have a peculiar and most expressive 
physiognomy; the women are pale or of a wintry red- 
ness in the cheek, and are all attenuated and spare. 
Gravity, deep and habitual, broods in every line of their 
thin faces. They go out to their laborin company with 
those serious men, and are never seen to smile; their 
eyes are all hard and stony; their gait is precise and 
stiff; their voices are of a croaking hoarseness, and na- 
ture seems dead in them. I would bake you such men 
and women in a brick-kiln.” 
Every one laughs cr sneers at the Shakers, but af- 
ter all there is much to be said in their favor. Some 
of them are humbugs, but the majority are sincere and 
lead lives of toil and self-denial. 
They area very industrious people, following faith- 
fully the precepts of the founder of their sect, the fa- 
mous “Mother Ann,” who exhorted them to “labor as 
if you knew you should live a thousand years, and as if 
you expected you should die to-morrow.” 
They provide a calm haven for the homeless and un- 
fortunate, and children received there have often much 
better education in every respect than they would get 
elsewhere. 
We said good-by to our Shaker friends, after a de- 
licious supper, with a mingled feeling of wonder and 
pity. —_ 
As we drove home, the rosy clouds and autumn’s rich 
colors all around us were a very pleasant contrast to 
the sombre hues of Shakerdom, and with a heart over- 
flowing with gratitude for the beauties of nature, so 
lavishly given, and the precious home life, of which 
those deluded people are so ignorant, 1 was thankful 
that I belonged to the “‘world’s people.” = Kats 8. 
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A HORSE CAR INCIDENT. 


One sees a good deal of character when travelling, es- 
pecially in horse cars, and as I do a good deal of the 
latter sort, | often get glimpses of the odd, disagreeable, 
or pleasant side of my fellow-beings. 

Let me tell you a little scene which was a lesson to all 
who saw it. Going to Brookline, one day, I took a car 
ata time when it was fullest. As we rolled along I 
glanced up and down the two rows of faces, and amused 
myself by studying them. None were particularly at- 
tractive except a boy of eighteen, or so, who sat read- 
ing in the corner opposite. He wasn’g handsome, nor 
very well dressed; but there was sometajng very pleas- 
ant to me in the thin, brown face bentgtudiously over 
the book. From the cap he wore and thé erect carriage 
»| of his shoulders L fancied that he had been in the army, 
and liked him all the more tor that. 


in. All the seats were full, and no one stirred. Two 
gentlemen had given their places to white ladies, but 
none of the five seated gentlemen offered the old woman 








face was kind and patient, and the poor clothes were 
neat. 
Having no prejudice against color, I was about to of- 
fer my seat when the boy glanced up, rose instantly, 
and beckoning, said, respectfully,— 

“‘Here’s a place, ma’am.” 
She took it with a motherly “Thanky, dear, thanky,” 
and settled herself with a sigh of satisfaction. 
Two girls looked at one another and giggled, but 
stopped suddenly with an altered look when they saw, | t 
what none of us had observed before, that the youth 
was lame. As he arranged his crutch the old gentle- 
man next me bobbed up in an impetuous way which 


self. 

nae you mustn’t stand, sit down, sit down,” he 
said. 

“Certainly not, sir, I can stand perfectly well;” and 
with a decided shake of the head the boy looked down 
at his book, coloring a little under the four and twenty 
pairs of eyes fixed onhim. Theold gentleman wouldn't 
sit down, and glancing at the boy’s cap, he said,— 
“You’ve been in the army ?” 

“Yes, sir, a short time.” 

“See any fighting?” 

“I was at Wagner.” 

At that quite a little breeze of interest blew through 
the car, and the old woman patted the end of the boy’s 
coat, that lay on her knee, with a look that was a bles- 
sing. 

“Got wounded there?” said the old man. 

“Lost my foot, sir.” 

Up | got and insisted that he should sit down. But 
he laughingly refused, saying he was going to get out; 
and with a military salute he left the car. 

It was curious to see how carefully the ladies drew 
their skirts out of his way,—how respectfully a man 
opened the door for him, and how gratefully the colored 
woman’s eyes followed him. 

It was a small thing to do, but somehow I think ev- 


who had proved that he was not only brave but cour- 
teous, in the best sense of the words, for something 
finer than politeness taught him to respect the womau 
because she was old, and poor, and black.—Merry’s Mu- 
seum. 
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THE RABBIT ON THE WALL. 


The cottage work is over, 
The evening meal is done; 
Hark! through the starlight stillness 
You hear the river run. 
The little children whisper, 
Then speak out, one and all: 
Come, father, make for Johnny 
A rabbit on the wall. 


5 


He smilingly aecouting. 
They gather round his chair; 
“Now, grandma, you hold Johnny— 
Don’t Jet the candle flare.” 
So speaking, from his fingers 
He throws a shadow tall, 
That seem-, the moment after, 
A rabbit on the wall. 


The children shout with laughter, 
The uproar louder grows; 

Even grandma chuckles taintly, 
And Johnny chirps and crows, 

There ne'er was gilded painting, 
Hung up in lordly hall, 

Gave halt the simpie pleasure, 
This rabbit on the wall. 
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MUTINY ABOARD. 
AN UNSOUGHT ADVENTURE. 

At Sydney, towards the close of a sultry day in 
December, I was pacing the quarter deck of H. M. Fri- 
gate Herald, when the old quartermaster called my at- 
tention to an unusually fine merchantman that was 
just rounding Macquarrie Point. 
She was a very handsome clipper. Her long hull, 
though low and black, was yet exceedingly graceful, 
and, for a vessel of her tonnage, she seemed to sit light- 
ly on the water. 
Having nothing better to do, I resolved to board her, 
and accordingly ordered the gig to be manned. 
The captain, who received me courteously at the gang- 
way, F was surprised to find, was a young, gentlemanly 
looking man. 
In command of these Australian clippers one gener- 
ally finds rough, bearish old Scotchmen, who take pride 
in saying that they “‘came in through the hawse holes,” 
by which they mean that they were originally common 
sailors. Any one knowing much about them would 
never doubt the truth of this favorite boast of theirs. 
However, in this case it was entirely different. The 
captain, as I surmised, was a protege of the owners, and 
was accordingly placed in command of the fine vessel 
as soon as he had satisfied the very moderate require- 
ments of the Board of Trade. 
He was a most agreeable man, of good education, but 
totally deficient in any strength of purpose, any firm- 
ness of will or quickness of decision; hence I saw he 
was by no means the right man in the right place. 
After our first meeting, we were a good deal together 
whilst his ship was discharging cargo and taking in 
her homeward freight. 
As I expected, the greater number of his crew deserted 
in Sydney, and he had to make up the complement 
from the loafers and villanous riff-raff that abound in 
a colonial seaport. The day before he was to sail he 
expressed to me his distrust of his new crew; they 
were certainly as rascally a lot of ruffians as one would 
be likely to meet with. 
Having had considerable experience of the merchant 
service, I knew tolerably well what these fellows were: 
when once out on the high seas, they would be all 
right; but whilst at anchor anywhere inside the harbor 
they become nearly unmanageable. 
I therefore volunteered to see my friend out of his 
difficulties, by accompanying him to the mouth of the 
harbor, a distance of about six miles, and then return- 
ing with the pilot. My offer was gladly accepted. 
On the following day I went on board just as the 
half-drunken crew, with much shouting and singing, 
were weighing the anchor. The fussy little tug-boat 
lashed along-side was hissing and steaming, and, as 
soon as the anchor was at the bows, her powerful en- 
gines began to move the two vessels slowly out from 
the circular quay into the stream. 
Then all hands dropped their work, and swarming 
up the rigging, greeted the by-standers and the shipping 
with drunken cheers. And so they continued to work 
spasmodically, and repeatedly leaving off to cheer, fee- 
bly and discordantly, any thing that was passing. It 
was evident that there would be trouble with them yet, 
if there should not be wind enough outside the Heads 
to enable the ship to get clear away to sea that even- 
ing. 
The captain was already as nervous as he could be, 





concern for him that I noticed the veering flaws of 
wind growing every moment fainter and fainter, 


bays of this superb harbor, at every turn appar, 
land-locked in a different lake, each of a beauty, 
passing the last, the wind gradually died away, 
golden rays of the setting sun extended far out gy, 


that the crew demanded grog. 
ready in a half intoxicated state, their request, wh 
was really a demand, was not complied with. This 
the beginning of troubles. 


demanding the cask of rum. 
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As we slowly wound in and out amongst the lm, 
. 
Us 


he blue waters, and soon the cold, gray twilight eng 


oped both land and sea. 


‘By this time the noisy, rattling old tug had tj, 


made me suspect that he was a little ashamed of him- the vessel within sight of the Heads; and it being ng 
a dead calm, she was brought to an anchor in sq 
position that she could stand out to sea with the fy 
breeze. 
mitted to return to Sydney. 


This done, the tug-boat was cast off and ie 


As soon as the cable was secured, the mate repon, 
The men Deing y 


There immediately followed much murmuring qj 


many growls of dissatisfaction, gradually getting loyj 
and more vehement. 
heard, in fierce altercation with the mates at theyy 
doors of the cabin, and then about thirty of the wo 
of the crew rushed violently into the sulvon, at; 
further end of which the captain and | were sitting, 


Presently angry voices ye 


They were an ugly-looking mob, some with bj 


shirts, some with red, many with neither, but nearly y 
brandishing large, open knives. With oaths and thnay 


they demanded that the keys of the “lazarete,” 


which the spirits are kept, should be given up to tha 
ery one had learned a lesson of that true gentleman, | This, of course, was refused, and they were ordered ; 


leave the saloon. At this they shouted detiantly, gij 
I attempted to speak 
them, but my voice was immediately drowned in aty 
rent of imprecations. 

In the adjoining state-room of the captain, 1 revojyd 
was lying onatable. I stepped quietly back, and x 
turned with it concealed under my unilorm coat. 7) 
captain then, by my advice, ordered the boatswain 
pipe to supper. This command was received by ; 
with derisive laughter and yells of defiance. The tip 
for action had come, so putting the captain a lin) 
aside, I stepped forward, at the same time taking cay 
to let the revolver be seen. The sight of the deaij 
weapon produced an almost instantaneous sileng 
amongst this cowardly crew. 

Then, speaking slowly and firmly, I said, “Bo 
swain, you have been ordered by your captain to pip 
to supper; do so.” 

He answered that he would not, and concluded } 
telling me to mind my own business. Taking no ng 
tice of this, I again spoke to him, in a tone that impli 
that I should be as good as my word, 
“Boatswain,” I said, “I have given you an order; j 
you fail any longer to obey it, [ will put it out of yoq 
power to obey or to disobey another; for as sureasy 
stand there, I will send one of these balls thoy 
your head. Now, then, what do you say to it?” 
With these words I slowly cocked the revolver, a 
took a deliberate aim at his head. 

At the first sound of that disagreeable click of 
pistol-lock he cried out, “For goodness’ sake, doy 
fire, sir, ll do it;’’ adding, in a low growl, to 
others, “It don’t matter, chaps, I know you won't 
none the more for’t.’’ 

The boatswain’s shrill whistle then rang sharply a 
clearly through the saloon, but no one heeded it ex 
to greet it with yells and roars of derisive laughter. 
As soon as I could make myself heard above i 
tumult, [ said, sternly and resolutely,— 

“Men, you have disobeyed your captain, but y 
shall do as [tell you.” (Here there were shouts 
“Who are you? Go back and bully your own mel, 
and the like.) ‘“‘Now, I order you all to clear out 
this cabin.”’ Here again I was interrupted by cre 
“Won’t,” and much stronger expressions to the sal 
effect. 

“Very good,” I continued; “you won’t. Well, tht 
I’ll give you three minutes to alter your minds; at 
end of that time [’ll shoot the nearest man, and t 
the next, and so on.” 

At this there was a great buzz and talking amon 
the men, yet they showed no signs of moving, } 
watched me standing with the pistol in one hand 
my watch in the other. 

“One minute has gone; you have only two mitt 
left, and you will have but one more warning.” 

I said keeping my eyes on the dial of the watch. 

The crowd received this with a sulky groan, but} 
they seemed as if they would stand to their gr 
It was strange to see these wild, almost frantic 
cowed into a state of dogged silence by one determ 
man. 

“Two minutes have gone; I warn you no m 
The instant this hand passes the third minute! 
and the nearest man will be my mark.” 

For a second they stood grumbling and grow 
but then began to waver. Then, comparing the 
spective distances of the foremost men from mt," 
fixing my eyes steadfastly on one burly fellow, I 3 
“You are the nearest.” 

At this he cowered down, and began to draw 
to give one of his comrades the preference. He it 
turn gave way to another, and so on, until it wa 
dent that no one was desirous of being the fore! 
and so they moved off sulkily out of the cabin. 
seemed sadly apprehensive that the last minute ¥ 
be shorter than either of the two preceding ones 
it was really ludicrous to see how the last half 
men tumbled over one another in their hot haste 
out of the saloon. 

“Alone again with me, captain,” he exclaimed.’ 
ing me warmly by both hands. “Thanks, mY 
friend—a thousand thanks.” . 

Having somewhat imprudently replaced the ps" 
the captain’s cabin, we went on deck to call 
minds. 

The captain going below shortly afterwards, © 
quickly on deck again, and with consternation P 
visible in every feature, whispered to me,— 


“The revolver is gone—they have stolen it. We 


have more trouble to-night. What are we todo 
“You are right,” I replied, “we have not dome 








aseat. She was very black and shabby, but the ugly 


and so I said nothing of my fears. It was with much 


these rascals yet; and it seems that they bat 
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power in their own hands now, but that mustn’t be. 
Get me a pen, ink and paper.” 

These were soon brought, and I wrote the following 
etter: ; 

. “Ship—, off the Sow and Pigs Reef. 

“Send the pinnace immediately, with a dozen marines, 
with their arms and ball cartridge. Let the boat’s crew 
have their side-arms, revolvers and ammunition; send 
mine as well. There is mutiny on board—expect an 
outbreak every moment. We must take them by sur- 
prise, therefore see the oars well muffled. The boat is 
to approach the ship’s stern, Keeping her three masts 
in one, so as to be as much out of sight as ‘possible. 
The officer of the boat is to enforce strict silence on 
nearing the vessel. Lose no time in carrying out these 
instructions.” 

Having signed this, and addressed it to “The Com- 
manding Officer H. M. S. Herald,” the next consid- 
eration was as to the means of sending it; there was 
the difficulty. 

Our only chance was a passing boat. We watched 
anxiously for some time, and at length heard a very 
merry pleasure party, singing as they pulled back after 
a day’s sea-fishing. 

Tomy shout of “Boat, ahoy!” there came a lazy 
“Hol-lo-ah!” across the water. 

“Give me a passage on shore,” I sung out at the top 
of my voice. 

They seemed for some time to debate whether they 
should or not, but presently a hail of “All right” was 
returned, and they pulled in the direction of the ship. 





As they came alongside I stepped over the gangway 
into the boat, and was glad tofind that the boatman 
was well-known to me as a man whom I could trust. 
I slipped the letter into his hands, and told him in a 
whisper to take it with all haste, as there was a mutiny 
on board, and that that was all I wanted. 

By this time the crew were leaning over the bul- 
warks watching us, as well as they could in the uncer- 
tain starlight. 

The old boatman saw at once the position of affairs, 
and with consummate address said, in a bullying tone, 
“Q, it’s you, is it? I knows you! I don’t have no 
navy gentlemen in my boat, though; sol guess you 
can go back aboard, just so quick as ye like! I won’t 
give’ee a passage ashore, so I tell’ee, Mr. Quarterdeck 
Jack!” 

The crew of the merchantman shouted with delight, 
and greeted me with derisive laughter as I returned, 
to all appearances baffled. Thinking that those laugh 
best who laugh the longest, I rejoined my friend on the 


JOp. 

” t a ruse had succeeded admirably; none of the men 
for a moment divined my real object in calling the 
boat alongside, nor suspected that | had so well achieved 
my purpose. 

So far the best had been done, but no assistance could 
reach us under two hours at the least. It was an anx- 
ious time. The men were gathered together about the 
forecastle talking with a savage earnestness; they 
showed no disposition to turn in peacefully, but on the 
other hand seem to be only consulting as to their next 
course of action. Thus a long, tedious hour passed 
away. 

Auxiously we sat at the stern-port, intently listening 
for the sound of the muffled oars. It was quite dark; 
nothing could be seen or heard but the drunken 
brawling of the crew on deck. By degrees they be- 
came noisier-and noisier, their conversation principally 
turning on what they intended to do with me. This 
was not particularly pleasant, and I was not sorry 
when we heard the welcome plash-plash of the Pin- 
nace’s oars. A few minutes sufficed for her to pull si- 
lently up under the stern, a few more saw the men 
safely ensconced in the after state-cabins, to which 
they obtained access by means of ropes lowered out of 
the stern-ports. 

And they arrived none too soon, for the captain and 
Ihad hardly seated ourselves at our old places in the 
saloon when the same unruly mob burst in as before. 

In answer to the captain, they said that they meant 
to do him no harm, and all they wanted was that man- 
o’-war officer, and without him they would not leave 
the saloon. 

To this the captain replied, with unwonted firmness,— 

“This gentleman is a guest of mine, and I must first 
know what you want with him.” 

The boatswain then, as spokesman for the rest, said, 
“Waal, we don’t ’zactly know yet what wedo want 
with him, but you can take your jolly good oath that 
we'll make it pretty lively for him when we do get hold 
on him.” 

“Here there were shouts of “Ay, that we will;” 
“Hang the beggar;” “Stick him up and shoot him;” 
“Feed the sharks with him,” and other playful sug- 
gestions of a like nature. 

“In that case,” said the captain, “nota man of you 
shall lay a finger on him, so you’d better clear out of 
this at once.” 

“Avast there a bit,” replied the boatswain, “not so 
fast, my hero, not so fast. That man taught me a les- 
son just now, and I’ll just l’arn it to you now.” 

At these words he produced the very same revolver, 
and, with a malicious grin, he took a deliberate aim at 
the captain’s head, at the same time saying, “Now, 
my fine feller, if you don’t change your mind in three 
minutes I’}] blow your brains out first, and his’n arter- 
wards. Them’s the .right words, aren’t they, mates? 
I thought I’d arned the lesson pretty well. I aint got 
& watch, I know, but I can guess three minutes near 
enough.” 

This speech of the boatswain’s was evidently con- 
sidered extremely facetious, for the men roared again 
and again with drunken laughter, and they chuckled 
With a fiendish glee over the game that they thought 
they now had entirely in their own hands. 

“So, then,” said I, “you rascals won’t leave the 
saloon when your captain orders you to. I see that I 
shall again have to make you.” 

This produced cries of “You make us,” and howls 
of derision. “Stop a moment,” I continued; “you 
Want me, do you? Well, then, here I am, and as much 
More of the same sort as you like.” 

At these words I opened the doors of the state-cabins, 
and giving the orders, “Ready, present,” a dozen rifles 
were levelled at the head of the braggart boatswain. 
With a cry of bafiled rage and amazement, he dropped 
the pistol from his grasp and begged for mercy. The 


The ringleaders and those who had been the most 
troublesome were soon secured and placed in irons. 
The next day saw them safely lodged in Sydney jail, 
where they remained for periods of from two to ten 
years. . 

The captain of the merchantman was more fortunate 
with his next crew, and made a good run to England. 
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For the Companion. 
A DAY AT GRANDMA’S. 

Three little children stood by an open window. 

They had just had their breakfast, and were making 
up their minds what to do next, when their father 
passed the window and said,— 

“Who wants to ride over to grandma’s?” 

“Ty? “I!” “TY? shouted all three at once. 

“What! all of you?” exclaimed papa, and he ap- 
peared much surprised. ‘Why, there is only one seat 
in the chaise. I think I might find room for Harry and 
Susie, but what could we do with Lottie?” 

“Tie her on behind,” suggested Harry. 

“Can’t you squeeze room enough?” asked Lottie, 
anxiously. 

Her father lifted her in his arms and looked at her 
with his head on one side and with a queer, sober look 
on his face. 

“Well, I don’t know,” he said, “‘she isn’t very big; I 
guess we can tuck her in somehow. Here, mamma, 
tix on their things while I go to see about old Billy and 
the chaise.” 

“Now, children,” said mamma, “your father’s going 
to the city on business, and will leave you with grand- 
ma tillalmost dark. Be good children, and mind every 
word grandma says, and be careful not to trouble her.” 

“Yes, we will,” said the children, and Harry had on- 
ly time to turn one somersault when old Billy appeared 
at the door. 

Grandma Howe lived about two miles from her son’s 
house, and the children enjoyed the ride very much. 
When they reached the house grandma came to the 
door, looking over her glasses and then under them, 
and exclaimed, “Bless me! who’s come now, I wonder. 
Have all these little folks come to see grandma?” 

Then after papa had rode on she took them all into 
the house and gave them such a kissing and hugging! 

When they had answered all her questions, Harry went 
out doors to look at the pigs, and Susie and Lottie be- 
gan to look about for some playthings. So grandma 
went up stairs and brought down a large basket of play- 
things which she kept for all little children who came 
to visit her. 

Susie and Lottie played with them a long time, and 
then Lottie said,— 

“Grandma, there isn’t any dolly here. I wish you 
had a dolly.” 

“I guess I can find something that will do for a dol- 
ly,” said grandma. So she went up stairs again, and 
presently came down with two queer-looking crook- 
neck squashes. 

“There’s some dollies for you,” she said. 

“Why, they haven’t any clothes,” said Susie; but 
grandma bronght some napkins and a pair of bright 
slik handkerchiefs, and the squashes were soon dressed 
as well as they could wish. 

Susie and Lottie took their babies and went to sit on 
the broad stone step at the side door. Pretty soon Har- 
ry came along. 

“What are those things?” he asked. 

“They aint things, they’re babies,” said Susie. 

“Hoh!” said Harry, “what makes their faces so yel- 
low?” 

“Perhaps they are sick,” said Lottie. 

“Well, then [’ll be the doctor,” said Harry, “and 
come to visit them. I am going to be awful deaf, too, 
so you'll have to holler loud to make me hear.” 

“Dr. Howe,” screamed Susie, “my child is very sick, 
and I want some medicine.” 

“Want to go where?” asked Harry, putting his hand 
to his ear. 

“JT want some medicine,” shouted Susie. 
“Medicine, O yes. Excuse me, madam. 
deaf. What’s the matter with your baby?” 

“TI don’t know,” shouted Susie; “find out yourself.” 

“OQ my stars!” exclaimed Harry, when he looked at 
the yellow baby. “She’s got the small pox! See all 
those blisters! _ She’s all covered with ’em.” 

“So is mine,” put in Lottie, pushing her baby up in- 
to the doctor’s face. 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Harry, decidedly. “You must 
prick twenty of those blisters every day, or else they’ 
never get well.” . 

“How many?” asked Lottie. 

“What?” said Harry, with his hand up to his ear 
again. 

“OQ, Harry Howe,” said Lottie, impatiently, ‘‘you are 


I’m alittle 





Test ran like a flock of frightened sheep. 


so deaf I can’t play with you.” 


“Hurrah for the little folks!’ said somebody behind 


em. 

“Why, here’s grandpa,”’ said Susie, and the children 
ran to greet him, leaving the poor yellow babies to die 
of the small pox and the blisters. 

“Dinner is all ready,” said grandma. ‘Come quick, 
before it gets cold.” 

[ am sorry to say that all the time grandpa was ask- 
ing the blessing little Lottie was looking at a little po- 
tato which grew out of a large one. She thought it 
was very cunning, and she wanted it for herself. 

Grandpa had no sooner opened his eyes than Lottie 
passed her little plate, saying, “Please to give me the 
little tater hanging on the big tater.’? How they all 
laughed! Lottie felt very much ashamed. 

“How is that new baby sister?” asked grandpa. 

“O, she’s just as cunning and sweet,” said Susie, “but 
she hasn’t any name yet. Mamma can’t think of one 
pretty enough.” 

“Can’t you think of a nice name, Lottie?” asked 
grandma, 

“Yes,” answered Lottie, gravely, “I think David is a 
pretty name.” 

“O you little goose!” said Harry, laughing. 
isa bey’s name. Didn’t you know that?” 

“Lottie did not like to be called a goose, so she said, 
“Well, then call her Goliah.” 

Every one laughed more than ever at that, and Har- 
ry almost fell out of his chair. 

“[ think you’re a goose now,” said Lottie laughing 
herself. “I should think you was big enough to “have 
at the table.” 

After dinner grandma brought down some nuts in a 
brizht tin dish and gave them to the children. They 
all sat down on the floor, and Harry divided them equal- 
ly into three little heaps on the carpet. 

He put one into his mouth and tried to crack it. 


“David 





Lottie caught hold of his arm with a frightened look. 
“Why, Harry,” said she, “Don’t you know it says in 
the Bible, ‘Thou shalt not crack nuts with thy teeth’? 

“It don’t, neither,” said Harry, stoutly. 

“No, Lottie,” said Susie, “that isn’t in the Bible; 
that’s in ‘The House I Live In.’” ; 

Grandma opened the cupboard door and laughed at 
the shelves, but the children did not see her. When it 
was almost five o’clock grandma brought them some 
little white bowls filled with bread and milk, and a 
great plate full of gingerbread, such as they liked. 

Th: children were tired and sleepy when they reached 
home. 

“Thad such a nice time, mamma,” said Lottie, from 
her trundle bed, “and I played with a little potato; no, 
I ate a little potato, and I played with’—And that was 
the last of Lottie for that night. A. 
—————~oe—_—_____. 


A SAILOR’S OPINION OF A COMET. 


During a cruise of one of our men-of-war the sailors 
saw a comet, and were somewhat surprised and alarmed 
at its appearance. The hands met and appointed a 
committee to waiton the commander to ask his opinion 
of it. They approached him and said,— 

‘We want to ask your opinion, your honor.” 

“Well, my son, what is it about?” 

“We Want to inquire about that thing up there.” 

“Now, before I answer you, first let me know what 
you think it is.” 

“Well, your honor, we have talked it over, and we 
think it is a star sprung aleak.’”’ 








Sports and Pastimes. 





Enigmas, Charades, &c. 





‘(Judge not 

that ye be . 

not judged’ 
2 
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I am composed of 83 letters, which form the names of two 
of the best men who have lived in modern times. 
My 17, 4, 10, 28, 19, 18 is a boy’s name. 
y 7, 9, 21, 1 is a girl’s name. 
My 12, 27, 9, 20 is one of the United States, 
My 5, 82, 3, 26, 23 is an animal, 
My 11, 21, 12, 24 is a bird. 
y 25, 15, 8, 82, 16 was one of the prophets. 
My 31, 20, 14 is a weight. 
My 19, 80, 18 is used in cooking. 
My 16, 38, 29, 15 is a girl’s name, 


My 2, 28, 8, 8 is a nickname. NELLIE. 


3. 
In all sunny vales behold me, 
When violets sweet are seen; 
In the chalice of the lily, 
’*Mid trembling leaves of green. 


In the fair blue lake you view me, 
In the lilac, bending o'er, 

Hid in rich laburnums’ blossoms, 
And upon its golden floor. 


*Midst the flow’rets bright behold me, 
1. love, in light I bask, 

To bring everlasting gladness 
Js my sweet and joyful task. 


4. 
'Twas morning when my /jirst rf next began ; 
My whole came on, and roused bird, beast and man. 


5. 
Once in the flight of ages past, 
I sailed upon a stormy sea, 
And taced the storm, and stemmed the blast 
That overwhelmed all but me. 


Upheld and guarded by the Hand 
hat works with magic power and skill, 
I brought my cargo safe to land, 
And anchored on the inted hill. 





PY 


6. 
What instrument much used by mechanics spells the 
same both ways? 


Conundrums, 

When a person well replenishes a fire, how does it feel? 
Grateful! 

Why is a retired oculist like an internal revenue officer? 
Because he is an ex-eyes-man. 

What resemblance is there between a fallen man and a 
fallen wave? Both are crest-fallen. 

yhen aperson declares that his ‘‘brain is on firt,” is it 

etiquette to blow it out? 

W hat vegetable expresses the relation between milk and 
water? Pump-kin. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 





1. A little hymn (him)set to music. 2. Apple tree, 
8. Fair and softly goes far. 4. Mast-o-don. 


FIFTY 


Costly and Beautiful 
PRESENTS 


TO BE GIVEN TO 


SUBSCRIBERS TO THE COMPANION. 


They will be given to the Fifty Subscribers who secure 
the Fifty largest numbers of new subscribers to the paper 


up to July Ist, 1868, 


6 Gold Watches, 
14 Silver Watches. 
10 Gold Pencils. 
10 Beautiful Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils. 
10 Silver Pencils, with Gold Pens. 


These wiil be given IN ADDITION to a PREMIUM for 
EACH NEW NAME, as tokens of respect to subscribers 
who are the most successful in enlarging the circulation 


of the Companion. 


The watches will be carefully selected; and while at- 
tractive to the eye in their beautiful cases, will be excel- 
lent time-keepers. The other gifts will be costly and 
beautiful. 


Make at least an endeavor to obtain one. 


Your labor cannot be lost. 


Whether you get a Present or not, the value of the 
Premiums given will pay very handsomely for each new 
name. Thus ample compensation will be received for 
every subscriber obtained, and, in addition, the prospect 


of a most gratifying PResent—if yoU PERSEVERE. 


That those of our Young Friends who desire to secure 
one of the presents may be encouraged to persevere in 
their efforts to get new subscribers, we will state, that 
the largest numbers of new names sent last year, by 
the two subscribers who secured Gold Watches, were 
eighty-one and sixty-four. The smallest number of names 


that secured a present, was sixteen, 


Last year we offered only Twenty-Four Presents, 


This year we shall give FIFTY. 


The probabilities of success are thus doubled. 


PERSEVERE! 








RESPECTING PREMIUMS. 


Any person wishing a List of our Premiums, offered for New 
Suvscribers, can have one by sending for it, by letter ur other- 
wise, to this office. 

We give Premiums for new subscribers, not to new subscri- 
bers, 

No person sending his own name as a subscriber can receive a 
premium for it. 

Any person, after subscribing for TH& COMPANION and paying 
fur it Lue iull price, can then receive premiums tor all the new 
subscribers he may secure. Payment must, of course, be made 
in advance, 

‘hese Premiums are given as compensation for time and 
trouble given by subscribers who endeavor to help us extend the 
circulation of the paper. 

‘Yhey are very costly and liberal, because we believe in gen- 
erous returns tor friendly acts, 

Each new name can be sent in as soon as it is secured. 
Premium will be torwarded without delay. 


The 


New Subscribers can commence taking the paper at any time 
during the year. tis not necessary tiat subscriptions.begin in 
January. 

Should, however, new subscribers prefer to commence their 
subscription with the first issue of the year, all the back num- 
bers can be furnished them. 

Subscribers who are endeavoring to secure a large number of 
new haines, so as to receive the costliest Premiums,can, if they 
prefer, send in each name as it is secured, with the payment for 
it. When vheir full list is completed we will send the premium or 
premiuins tw which they are entiued. 





TERMS: 


One copy, one year, payment strictly in advance, §1,25. 
paid for in advance, $1,50. 


If not 


Any person sending his own name and the name of a NEW 
subscriber, and NOT WISHING A PREMIUM, can have two 
copies of the paper one year for $2,10, payment in advance. 

Any person sending his own name and the names of TWO 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS, and NOT WISHING PREMIUMS, can 
have three copies of the paper for $3, payment in advance? 

Papers delivered in the city by carriers, $1,50 in advance; 
91,75 if not paid in adva.ce. 


Subscribers wishing to stop their papers should notify us-by 





letter. Payment of arrcarages must be made before the paper is 


| discontinued. 
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THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION. 


—_—___ + 


nssencesestedimanennah No. 151 hedemenencnten Street. 


Terms of the Companion. 

The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 

When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 

Papers delivered by Carriers, $1,50 per year, 
in advance. 


TOWER OF LONDON. 
From a Correspondent. 

Just imagine, in the centre of the city of Boston, or 
sav where the common is, a great collection of gray- 
white and blackened stone buildings, with turrets, and 
towers, and loop-holes, and barbarous images built in 
or carved out, here and there. These structures should 
all take on the dreary, unhappy appearance of State 
prisons. They should be divided from each other by 
short streets and mouldy old court-yards, then finished 
by an immense wall of ma..y feet in thickness, with 
now and then a gate or a loop-hole, and there you have 
in imagination a fac simile of the famous ‘Tower of 
London.” 

In vain I attempt to describe the sickening sensation 
with which I gazed upon that fearful structure, within 
whose walls the darkest histories have been written, the 
noblest lives ended with violence. I would not mind 
seeing every blood-stained stone ground to powder, and 
the site forever obliterated. It is foul with rank of- 
fences; with treason, murder, and the destruction of in- 


nocence, 

I went to see it in company with two fashionable 
young ladies. It took them an hour to decide whether 
they would wear long or short dresses, but finally com- 
mon sense prevailed and they adopted the latter. 

First we decided on a short sail down the Thames, in 
a steamer about as biz as a Boston row-boat, to see the 
famous “Tratror’s Gate,” through which so many 
proud heads have passed, never to come back. Heads 
silvered by age, shining already with the frost of death; 
heads covered with the sunny curls of childhood or 
beautiful with the long, bright tresses of lovely maidens; 
these have all passed through those fearful portals. The 
proudest could not resist; the brow that wore kingly or 
queenly crown must vanish under the same awfu 
gloom. 

How vividly the sun shone on the muddy Thames! 
Skiffs, barges, gay little-craft, steamers, great ships, all 
these we passed at intervals, but kept a sharp lookout 
for that arch of torture. Almost we khew it 
there it was, back of the masts, back of the low water- 
wall, the course beneath it dusty and dry; perhaps there 
was the black, wide, horrible, iron-studded Traitor’s 
Gate,—the instrument of cruelty, the torture invented 
by tyrants, and even used by them in God’s name. 

“TIsn’t it romantic?” cried one of my young friends. 
“T wonder how Queen Elizabeth looked when she went 
through? In the engravings she 
they seem to have taken her from her house through 
the streets with nothing on her head. I wonder which 
they wore most then,—hats or bonnets? May be, 
though, she tore her head-gear otf, she had such a tem- 
per.” 

I could not help smiling, though all the shadows of 
the solemn past came thronging before me, as we went 
too rapidly past that horrible boarded arch. 

If it could but speak, I thought, what tales it would 
tell, of men spending years of toil for some poor ambi- 
tion, forgetting heaven in their eager desire to grasp a 
bit of shining sand, and losing all as they passed from 
the boat and the black, foul tide of the river, to torture 
beyond belief, trial without sympathy, and a bloody, 
painful death. It seems to me that even if I were Eng- 
lish born [ should hate the Tower of London, 

Back of this stood the miniature town, all seemingly 
silent and deserted, now. 

In the days of Mary, when the place was fully gar- 
risoned, there were always the sounds of business and 
the noise of revelry. Companies of soldiers in brilliant 
uniforms paraded back and forth, black-gowned priests, 
long-robed bishops, and sometimes even red-caped car- 
dinals, made the narrow streets populous. 

Trades were carried on in the outskirts; brilliant 
gatherings enlivened the great halls and galleries, and 
the prisoners who were not too securely dungeoned, 
were solaced sometimes with the sweet sounds of music. 

Inside one of the towers was the gorgeous throne- 
room, where the sovereign’s court was held; in another 
a beautiful chapel, adorned with tapestry and rare stat- 
uary—a fine specimen of a small Norman churech—so 
that the nobility and majesty of the great kingdom 
might pass from the dance into the confessional, if they 
were so minded. 

Here poor Lady Jane Grey was tortured night and 
day by wily priests, to give up her religion and become 
a Roman Catholic. Here Anne Boleyn was conveyed 
in her youth and beauty, to be tried, imprisoned and 
executed; and it is still a superstition with the ignorant 
that her spirit, attired in long, gray robes, a mantle of 
pure white enveloping her head and shoulders, still 
makes herself visible on certain nights at the door of 
Beauchamp Tower, where she was imprisoned. 

It was, in the times of England’s persecution, consid- 
ered a sure sign of death if any captive, while taking 
exercise outside the tower, beheld this apparition. And 
Ican readily believe that such persons did really see 
this sad, prophetic sight; not that I think it was a ghost, 
but some one dressed up cunningly by the priests, those 
designing tools of royalty, to hasten either the confes- 
sion or the execution of their victims. All sorts of ma- 
chinery were used in those days to awe and subdue the 
uninitiated, and so it is likely the appearance of the 
poor, dead queen came in this way. 

Fearful: old tower! history in stone, of persecution, 
dissimulation, hate and death! we pass you again on 
our return to the shore. Will these massy portals ever 
lift again to shut out some unhappy wretch from day 
and from all the pleasures of existence? Will sullen 
waters ever again lap your slimy foundations, forever 
murmuring of desolation and of the fickleness of ty- 
rants? 


before 


has no bonnet on; 


that hundreds of pages would not exhaust, and yet I 
thought to give an epitome of its history in this one 
paper. Now we are on Tower Hill—an open space of 
ground that separates this twelve acre cluster of prison 
and charnel houses from the narrow streets of the city. 
From this place, although the elevation is by no 
means great, we have a fine view of the river and some 
parts of crowded London. The tower was founded by 
William the Conqueror, and was, in the twelfth centu- 
ry, and for some centuries later, surrounded by a ditch, 
or moat, in which the water was very deep. 

In the fights that often took place between opposing 
parties many of the soldiers were driven into the water 
and were drowned. 

We apply at an office at the entrance and are there 
met by two warders, or, as they are called, beef-eaters, 
who go their rounds with visitors every half hour, so 
as to “do” the tower in the shortest possible time. 
Here, there and everywhere we encounter soldiers, as 
the fortress is at all times under strict military govern- 
ment, for should foreign politics look threatening, its 
utility would be increased, and all its capacity for im- 
provement and siege put to the test. 

But we have only entered the gates, after having paid 
our fees—a shilling apiece—have only looked royfd on 
the sullen walls, and heavy paving stones and flags of 
the entrance. Our feet tread where the feet of many 
mighty have passed, and the sighs and shouts of ancient 
London seem echoing around us. 

In my next we shall enter this fearful place, linger in 
the chamber of torture as we thank God that the days 
of religious persecution are passed, look at the crown 
jewels, the armory, and the many and time-stained old 
towers. M.A. D. 








VARIETY. 


GRANNIE’S TEST. 


Dear Grannie is with us nojonger, 

Her hair, that was white as the snow, 
Was parted one morning forever, 

On her head lying softly and low; 
Her hands left the Bible wide open, 

To tell us the road she had trod, 
With waymarks like footsteps to tell us 

The path she had gone up to God. 


No wonderful learning had Grannie, 
She knew not the path of the stars, 

Nor aught of the comet’s wide cycle, 
Nor Nebulia’s dim cloudy bars; 

But she knew how the wise men, adoring, 
Saw astar in the East long ago, 

She knew how the first Christmas anthem 
Came down to the shepherds below. 


She never had heard of Hugh Miller, 
Nor knew what philosophers said ; 
The birthday of each was a problem 
Which never disturbed her old head, 
About the preadamite fossils 
No mental disturbance she knew, 
Holding fast to her taith, pure and holy, 
That her God-given Bibie was true. 


She had her own test, I remember — 
For people, whoe’er they might be, 

When we spoke of the strangers about us, 
But lately come over the sea; 

Of “Laura.” and “Lizzie,’’ and “Jamie,” 
And stately old *‘Essellby Oakes,”’ 

She listened and whispered it softly — 
“My dear, are these friends meetin’-folks ?” 


When our John went away to the city 
With ape whom all the world knew 

To be sober and honest, great merchants, 
For Grannie this all would not do 

Till she pulled at John’s sleeve in the twilight, 
To be certain before he had gone; 

And he smiled as he heard the old question— 
“Are you sure they are meetin’-folks, John?” 


When Minnie came home from the city, 
And left heart and happiness there, 
I saw her close kneeling by Grannie, 
With the dear wrinkled hands on her hair; 
And amid the low sobs of the maiden 
Came softly the tremulous tone— 
“He wasn't like meetin’-ftolks, Minnie: 
Dear child, you are better alone.”’ 


And now from the corner we miss her, 
We hear that remmder no more; 
But still, unforgotten, the echo 
Comes back trom that far-away shore, 
Till Sophistry slinks in the corner, 
Though Charity sweet has her due, 
Yet we teel, if we want to meet Grannie, 
’Twere best to be meetin’-folks, too. 
= 2 ed 


LONG JOURNEY FOR A BIBLE. 


Two men came one night to Mr. Ellis, the missionary 
of Madagasear. They had walked a hundred miles out 
of their way to visit him. 

“Have you the Bible?” asked Mr. Ellis. 

“We have seen it and heard it read,” one man said; 
“but we have only some of the words of David, and 
they do. not belong to us—they belong to the whole 
family.’ 

“Have you the words of David with you now?” 
asked Mr. Ellis. They looked ateach other, and would 
not give an answer. Perhaps they were afraid; but 
Mr. Ellis spoke kindly to them. Then one of the men 
put his hand into his bosom and took out what seemed 





ty be a roll of cloth. He unrolled it, and after taking 
off some wrappers, behold, there were a.few old, torn, 
dingy leaves of the Psalms, which had been read, 
passed around, lent, and re- read, until they were almost 
worn out. Tears came to Mr. Ellis’s eyes when he saw 
them. 

‘Have you ever seen the words of Jesus, or John, or 
Paul, or Peter?” asked the missionary. 

“Yes,” they said, “we have seen and heard them; 
but we never owned them. 

Mr. Ellis then went and brought out a Testament 
with the Book of Psalms bound up with it, and showed 
it to them. 

“Now,” said he, “if you will give me your few words 
of David, | will give you all his words, all the words 
of Jesus, and John, and Paul, and Peter besides.” 

The men were amazed and delighted; but they wanted 
to see if the words of David were the same in Mr. Ellis’s 
book; and when they found they were, and thousands 
more of the same sort, their joy knew no bounds. 
They willingly gave up their poor, tattered leaves, 
seized the volume, bade the missionary good-by, and 
started off upon their long journey home, rejoicing 
like one who has found a great spoil. " 





DANGEROUS DENTISTRY. 


A short time ago the Museum of the Kentucky Agri- 
cultural College received a present of a live rattlesnake, 
but fearing he might bite some one, the authorities du- 
termined to extract his fangs. So’ Prof. Coleman and 
his assistants, on a recent day, performed the operation, 
much té the disgust of his snakeship. 

First, a pair of gas-fitter’s tongs were earefully 
wrapped with bits of cotton rags, so as not to bruise or 
hurt the reptile. Slipping these back of his head, and 
taking a firm nip of the part that should be his neck, 
the head was brought gently over the top of the box in 





But we have yet to go to the tower. It is a place 


which he was secured, the lid being shut down to pre- 





vent his coiling around any thing. With a pair of for- 
ceps his lower jaw was laid back like the mouth of an 
alligator, and a square block of _ pressed down his 
throat to prevent his shutting his mouth. Then the 
folds of skin were pushed to one side. The fangs open 
like a knife, and are apparently hinged to the jaw, back 
of which. lies the sack in which the virus or poison is 
ejected through the tubes of the fangs, which he did 
very copiously, though fortunately not on any one. 
small portion of the first fang was broken in the draw- 
ing. The operation, however, was more skilfully per- 
formed on the other, which was extracted whole. 

The regent of the institution witnessed the operation, 
but took good care to have a door between himself and 
the reptile. 


WIDE AWAKE. 


It has been said that industry must prosper, and if 
so, one of the carrier boys of the Newburyport Herald, 
a lad of Irish extraction, is bound to rise. His routine 
is as follows: Living in the vicinity of Ocean mill, he 
is at the Herald office every morning at four o’clock. 
He finishes his route a little after six, when he goes 
down to Fair Street to feed a horse which is in his 
charge. After breakfast he again returns to Fair Street 
to harness the horse, and scarcely has time to get round 
to Brown High School before nine. After school he 
avain has work at the stable before dinner; and from 
one until two o’clock studies to make up time lost in 
dismissal at four o’clock, his supper time. After that 
he goes out on the railroad a mile, to tend the balls 
regulating the trains till aftereight, and walking home, 
he is not able to reach the bed till nine o’clock. 

Here are seventeen hours for a boy of sixteen years— 
walking, working and studying—not a minute to lose 
from four in the morning till nine at night; and this 
not occasionally, but every day in the year—cold and 
hot, wet and dry. Who beats him for industry? 
Bright, sharp, active, with good habits, aspiring to 
overcome the obstacles that surround him, he is an ex- 
ample for all the boys in town, and if we are going to 
predict an honorable and useful manhood, and a name 
that shall command respect and confidence for any 
boy, there is no one that we would risk on quicker than 
him.— Newburyport Herald. 

a eee 
AN OBSTACLE OVERCOME. 

Mrs. Howitt relates the following anecdote of an 

elephant and an astonished Kentish toll-bar keeper :— 





Van Amburgh, who was a great man for lions, and 
who kept wild beasts, had a famous elephant called 
Jack. As Jack and his keeper were travelling from 
Margate to Canterbury (they were travelling on foot,) 
they came to the Up-Street toll-bar, when the toll-bar 
man wanted them to pay a higher toll than was right. 
Jack’s driver offered the right toll, but the man would 
not take it, and kept the gate shut. On this the man 
went through the little foot gate to the other side of 
the bar, and called out to the elephant, “Come on, 
Jack,” ‘and at once the elephant applied his trunk to 
the rails of the gate, and quickly lifting it from its 
hinges, dashed it to the ground, breaking it into pieces 
as he did so. He then proceeded on his way without 
any attempt being made to arrest his progress by the 
tull-bar man, who now stood petritied to see what a 
mistake he had made in demanding an unjust toll 
from an elephant. 

ee 
FEATHERED VOYAGERS. 


When the barque Mercury, Capt- Tooker, sailed 
from New Bedford, July 20, 1863, the agent, at the cap- 
tain’s request, put on board two pigeons, a male and 
female. Both stuck by the ship, making occasional 
excursions when in port, both in San Francisco and 
the Sandwich Islands, with their feathered friends, but 
always returned at nightfall to their dove cote on board. 
Three seasons they passed at the North, experiencing 
during their travels all the varieties of climate, and 
seeing more wonders than the doves which voyaged with 
Noah. On the peasene home, when near port, a squab 
Was added to the family, and. two days out the mother 
pigeon was washed overboard and drownded. The sur- 
viving parent, however, exercised the maternal care 
over the young, and both reached New Bedford during 
May, in safety.— Advertiser. 

——_+oo—__—_ 
RARE CURIOSITIES. 


A blanket from an oyster-bed. 

A key to fit a lock of hair. 

A skitf to cross the river of life. 

A feather from the wing of time. 

Some tobacco for the pipe of a steamboat. 
Some splinters from the polls of an election. 
Some gravel from the road to ruin. 

Some buttons from the mantle of night. 

A dog whose bark is like thac of a tree. 

A scarf for a neck of land. 

A hook on which to hang the close of a lecture. 
A blacksmith to mend a broken heart. 
Some hay and oats fora nightmare. 

A portrait of the man in the moon. 


+e. 
THE COUNTRYMAN’S COMPASS. 


A story is told of an old fellow in Michigan, who, 
when the country was new, got lost in the woods sev- 
eral times while hunting for his cows. A neighbor 
advised him to get a pocket compass, “which he did, 
and his friend explained to himits use. On the very 
first occasion he had to use it, however, he got lost, 
and lay out as usual. On being recovered, he was 
asked why he did not travel by the compass. He stated 
he did not dare to. He wished to go north, and he 
“tried hard to make the thing point north; but ’twant 
no use—’twould diddle, diddle, diddle, right round, and 
point about south-east every time!” 


————__t00e——""" 


NEW BOOK. 
Tur Door with A KNOCKER. With illustrations. 
the Sunday at Home, London. 
This is one of the ‘“‘Sunday School Series of Juvenile Re- 
ligious Works,’’ and is very prettily and neatly gotten up. 
Published and for sale by Henry Hoyt, 9 Cornhill. 
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Tue ice on Lake Champlain at Burlington developed 
some peculiar acoustic properties, a short time since. 
It roared steadily for many hours, with a low, continu- 
oushum. The running of thousands of small cracks 
through the ice produced this noise, which was uudible 
under favorable circumstances several miles from the 
lake. 

“Mr. Smitu, I wish to speak to you in private. Per- 
mit me to take you apart fora few moments.” Smith 
—(who wasn’t at all frightened)—“Certainly, sir, if 
you'll promise to put me together again.” 


From 


Aw IntsH boy ina Sunday school being asked for a 
definition of the word “covetous,” replied, “Indade, 
ma’am, I think it’s wanting a thing that aint yer own 
so bad ye’d almost stale it. 


“Boy, why don’t you go to school?” 
“Cause, sir, daddy i is afeared that if I larns every 
thing now I sha’ in ’t have any thing to larn ven I comes 
to the ’cademy.” 


TuE poor man’s purse may be empty, but he has as 
much gold in the sunset and silver in the moon as any 
body. 


Mrs. PARTINGTON says she may be old now, but has 


“Systematic and persistent Advertising the sure road 
to success in business.” 


TT. Cc. EVANS? 

List of Selected Newspapers, 
RELIGIOUS, AGRICULTURAL AND LITERARY, 
Comprises the BEST ADVERTISING MEDIUMS in the 

country, their 
COMBINED CIRCULATION EXCEEDING 750,000, 
Penetrating to nearly or quite every post-office, and the fireside 
of the large majority of the Intellige nt Re ading Public of the 
Northern States. Advertisements inserted in this list oceup 
the best attainable position, while it is offered at a PRICE whisk 
will REPAY INVESTIGATION. It includes 
THe AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
Harpers’ WEEKLY, 
LESsLIE’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 
Moore’s Rurat New Yorker, &e., &, 

te A Complete List, with prices for all or in part, will be 

furnished on application to 


a. ©. 3¥ASSE, 
General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 
129 Washington Street, Boston, 





New Books for the Young 
PUBLISHED BY 
LEE & SHEPARD, 
149 Washington Stree:..... enna 


OLIVER OPTIC’s NEW BOOKS. 
ine — fae -. zaane America in England and Wales. 
0. Illustrate 
SHAMHOCK AND THISTLE; or, Young America in Ireland 
and Scotland. I6mo. Illustrated. $1 50. 
OUTWARD BOU ll or, Young America Afloat. lé6mo. Il- 
lustrated. $1 50. 
= hg FLAG; or, Two Young Fishermen of 
lémo. Illustrated. $1 2 
BREAKING AW ro ; or, The Fortunes of a Student. 
wey $1: 
SEEK AND FIND; Or, The Adventures of a Smart Boy. 
Illustrated. $1 25. 
ROSA ABBOTT STORIES. 
JACK OF ALL TRADES. Il6mo. [llusirated. $1. 
ALEXIS THE RUNAWAY; or, Afloat in the World. 
Illustrated. $1. 

TOMMY HICKUP; or, A Pair of Black Eyes. i6mo. Ill. gl. 
HELPING HAND sERIES. 
CLIMBING THE ROPE; or, God Helps Those who Try to 

Help Themselves. l6mo. Illustrated. $1. 
BILLY GRIMES’ FAVORITE; or, Johnny Greenleaf’s Talent. 
lémo. Lllustrated. $1. 
DOTTY DIMPLE STORIES. 
DOTTY DIMPLE AT HER GRANDMOTHER'S. By Sophi ie 
May, author of “Little Prudy Stories."" 24mo. lL 75 cts. 
LITTLE PRUDY STORIES. 
LITTLE PRUDY, by Sophie May. 24mo. lilustrated. 
LITTLE PRUDY'S'S or SUSIE, “ 
LITTLE PRUDY'S C Vt “ALIN HOR: — = “ 
Te PRUDY'S COL SIN JAMIE sand “ 
TLE PRUDY'S STORY BOOK, * “ 
Lit TLE PRUDY'S DOTTY DIMPLE, “ “ 
Sold by all booksellers and newsdealers, and sent by mail, pre- 
paid, on receipt of _— 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
149 Washington Street, Boston. 
For the Ohildren! A Great Success! 
THE NURSERY, 
A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers. 


Cape 
lémo. 


1émo. 


16mo. 


75 cts. 
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The only Magazine adapted to children under nine years of 
ee Illustrated, 


age. 
7 aa 


Edited by 


Beautifully Printed. 
Will enter on its second year Janua- 


Tees. SEAVERNS. 
"SERMS—81 50 a year in advance; 15 cents a single number. 
Back numbers supplied. Subscriptions may begin with any 
number. 

Liberal terms to clubs. Great inducements to canvassers. 
Circulars and sample copies sent gratis. Now is the time to sub- 


scribe. Address 
J.L. SHORE Y, 
8—lw 13 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





TURNER’S TIC DOLOUREUX 
ae 
UNIVERSAL NEURALGIA PILL 
A SAFE, CERTAIN, AND SPEEDY CURE FOR 
NEURALGIA AND ALL NERVOUS DISEASES. 
Its Effects are Magical. 


ITIS AN UNFAILING REMEDY in all cases of Neuralgia 
Facialis, often effecti: ga perfect cnre in less than twenty-four 
hours, from the use of no more than TWO oR THREE PILLS. 

No other form of Neuralgia or Nervous Disease has tailed to 
yield to this 

WONDERFUL REMEDIAL AGENT. 

Even in the severest cases of Chronic Neuralgia and general 
nervous derangements—of many years standing—affecting the 
entire system, its use for a few days, or a few weeks at the ut- 
most, always affords the most astonishing relief, and very rare- 
ly fails to produce a complete and permanent cure. 

lt contains no drugs or other materials in the slightest degree 
injurious, even to the most delicate system, and can 


ALWAYS BE USED WITH PERFECT SAFETY. 


It has long been in constant use by many of our MoST EMINENT 
PHYSICIANS, who give it their unanimous and unqualified approval. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price and postage. 


One Package......$1 00..+... Postage 4 cents. 
Six Packages..... 00. 
Twelve Packages. 9 00...... = A ™ 
It is sold by all wholesale and retail dealers in drugs and medi- 
cines throughout the United States, and by 
TURNER & CO., Sole Proprietors, 


52—12w 120 Tremont Street. 





After Years, 
A SEQUEL TO CULM ROCK 
HENRY HOYT, Publisher, 
No. 9 Cornhill, Boston. 


+...Price, $1 50. 
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SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. . 
Young and Old Making Money with the Lowe 
Portable Printing Press. 
Some boys make $2 per week, besides attending school. Print- 
ing Offices for $15 and 320. Send for a circular to the Lowe Press 
., 23 Water Street, Boston. 6—26w 
PERRY DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER.—Every day affords new 
proofs of the peculiar effect of this preparation. In cases 
where a disordered condition of the stomach, liver and bowels is 
combined with great debility, nervous weakness, and intense 
melancholy, its effects are most beneficial and wonderful. It 
should be kept by every family. j-2w 








THE REASON why you should have the White Pine Com- 
ound always at hand is, that it is one of the best remedies 
nown for the cure of Throat, Lung and Kidney Complaints. 
Try As when needed, and see if it is not the article required. 

— 





WHAT CAN'T BE_ CURED MUST BE ENDURED, but on 
one need suffer from Scrofula, or any disease arising ag’ foul 
blood, noW that Dr. J. W. Poland's Humor Doctor is sold_by all 

druggists. s—lw 





AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL surpasses all other reme- 
dies in the rapid and radical cure of Coughs, Colds and Con- 
sumption. i-2w 





PERRY DAVIS' PAIN KILLER.—Dyspepsia can be, and is 
cured every day by the use of PERRY Davis’ Pars KILLER. 
This is the most wonderful and valuable medicine ever knowD 
for this disease; its action upon the system is entirely different 
from any other preparation ever known. The patient while tak- 





seen the day when she was as young as_she ever was. 


ing this medicine may eat any thing the appetite craves. 7—2W 
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